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Thb above Etwravins eihibite a view of the a,,^ ,l. 

BEAVER DAM, tome twenty miles wert of All«KSov^ 

jtow tbem moving off from the Kene of devMtatioi^ .„ ^ 

wAicb are teen bunAw out from the wuidowv t(n5L„\™. \t 

mKA » they ktd JuilmC itning o«t at foft Ir--*^ -^^ * 



STORIES OF THE REVOLUTION. 



THE CAPTIVE BOYS OF RENSSELAERVILLE— JOHN AND 

ROBERT BRICE. 

The parents of these children had migrated from their native country, Scot-^ 
land, in the jear 1774, and settled in an entire new place, twenty-two miles 
west of the city of Albany. 

At this place a few families had chosen a residence, which was then called 
Van Rensselaer's Patent, but now Rensseiaerville. Here a few log houses 
were erected by the new comers — the pioneers of a population which has since 
magnified in wealth and numbers, beyond the most sanguine expectations of 
these isolated back'-woodsmen. 

The war of the Revelation had raged with various success, for about four 
years, when reports of the depredations of marauding parties, composed of To- 
ries and Indians, in and about the precincts of Old Schoharie, reaching the hith- 
erto unmolested society of Rensselaer-Patent, which threw the defenceless in- 
habitants into fear and perplexities, as yet to them unknown. 

At a distance of some eight or nine miles from the home of the boys, at a 
place called the Beaver Dam, was a Grist Mill, wheie the inhabitants resorted 
to get their grinding done. The Beaver Dam was even then, comparatively, 
an old settled place ; but had escaped the vigilance of the ruthless Indians, 
and Tories, till the afSiir of which we are about to give an account took place, 
after which they built a Fort and stood on their defence. 

Between the little neighborhood of the boys parents, and the first house, on 
the way to the Beaver Dam, was a deep woods of about six miles distance. 
This first house was that of Johannas Deitz, where John Brice, the eldest of the 
two boys was at work, helping them thresh out their wheat. This famjly con- 
* sisted of eight persons, the old m$in and his wife, his son and his son's wife, 
with their four children, which were very young. The parents of the boys, 
who are the subjects of the following story, at a certain- time having got out of 
bread, enquired of Robert, the younger of the two, who was then eleven years 
old, whether he could go to the Beaver Dam for the first time, to mill. To 
this he replied that he could, and the more easily, as at the same time three 
other lads, who were older, were going on the same errand, to the same place. 

Accordingly, early in the morning, the horse and the grain were got ready, 
and the lad Robert set thereon ; when a few hours trotting and chatting along 
brought the little group safely to the place of destination, where they procured 
the grinding of their grain. But the day, by that time was too far spent for 
them to reach their homes before dark, on which account they came to the re-^ 
solution of staying at the miller's house until the next morning. The long 
woods which must be passed, was the chief reason of this arrangment. Little 
Robert was, however, an exception to this plan, as he thought he coald easily 
|;o toward home as far as to the place where his brother was at work. 

The miller having placed bis bag upon the horse, and seated him safely on 

it, he start^ ofi* alone. While, as he slowly made his way along the newly 

made road, he thought of the war, of Indians, and of dreadful things undefined, 

"^v sueh M9 children jir^ capable, of, especially when some way from home, and 



tiigkt coming on. Now and then the bounding of a rabbit across the road, or 
the sudden flutter of a partndge, made him start with fear for a moment, as the 
woods were darkening with the approach of night. 

It was near tht commencement of twilight, thelaat beams of the descending 
sun were fihshing their golden glare among the peaks of the mountains, trem- 
bling lor a brief moment on the placid face of a western sky» when he had 
nearly reached the gate, which hung across the road near the house where he 
intended to have slept that night; a step or two more and he would have dis- 
mounted, im order to swinff open this gate to reach the house ; but at that mo- 
ment a tawney Indian, horribly painted, who had lain hid beside the road, 
among some old logs, rose suddenly up and seized the bridle of the horse, 
without saying alword, or seeming to notice the hoy at all. The gate he flung 
6pen^ leading the^orse directly toward the house. But in passing the barn 
door, what was the boys terror, in addition to what the Indian had already in. 
spired him with, when he beheld old Mr. Deitz lying there, weltering in his 
blood. This was not all ; between the barn and house, which stood in a line 
with each other, he saw, in a similar situation, the wives of old Mr. Deitz, 
and son, with four small children of the latter, and a servant giii, (eight per- 
sons,) all smoking in their newly shed blood ; which had as yet scarcely cooled 
in the evening air. He now perceived the house to be full of Indians, hedi- 
ously painted; busily, and silently employed in carrying out its contents — pro- 
visions, clothing, &c. In casting his eye around, he beheld at a little distance 
frorn the lnouse, his brother John and Captain Deitz, the son of the old man, 
tied to a tree prisoners of war. 

The Indians had now nine horses in their possession, four had been obtained 
from the Deitz family, four from his son-in-law, although a torj, and one from 
the boy On these they laid their plunder. The work of death and robbery 
being now accomplished, they burned away with horses, baggage, prisoners 
and all, directing their course toward the place where the parents of the two 
captive brothers lived. 

They had gone but a little way from the scene of butchery, when hearing 
a crackling noise behind them, the lads looked back and saw the house,* bam, 
and out-houses, all in flames Four or five miles were now pursued by the 
ladianSy directly along the way that led through the six mile woods, and nearly 
to the spot where the parents of the boys lived, when they suddenly turned 
OEt. of the road into the woods, where, alter a short time on account of its be- 
ing too dadc, they eacamped for the night 

Here, the first night of their captivity, they slept within a mile of their pa- 
rents, in the arms of savages, while those parents, unconscious in their slumbers, 
that their sons were on their dismal road of captivity, knew it not. 

As soon as the grey light announced the naorntng, the Indinns, nimble as 
the wolfj sprang^ opffom tbehr lair, eat a hearty breakfast of the food they had 
plandend. and then fetiinad tiieir flight. Their progreis was slow through 
tha woods, oeeatiened by tha balkinest of their baggage, while they directed 
their wey toward" the head waters of the Catskill Creek, sleeping that night 
somewhere in the neighboriiaod of what is now called Potter's hollow, a ww 
miles soathwestof of &khili, Green County, N. Y. 

From this {daee thev ftgain set off in the morning toward the Schoharie 
river, and having nearly terminated the second days journey, in ascending to 
the height of land, aiming to reach the river above Middleborgh, when an at 
once the Indians appears to be greatly alarmed At this particular juncture 
they had just entered an old field where was a deserted log house, at which it 
is probable they had intended to have slept that night. But instead of doii>g 
so, as the boys had hoped they would, they suddenly put thfir horses on a g«il« 
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hip, 'r nd seemed deiiroas of reaching the side of the field oo their left hftikd> th^tt^ 
Aarffin of which laj along the bate of a steep and heavily timbered moufntain. 
^ws, it appeared, had reached the garrison at Schoharie, of the oatrage 
. committed not far from the Beaver Dam, and knowing the course the Indians 
always took, in leaving the country, a scouting party in pursuit, had intercepted 
them at this place. They had scarcely commenced their hurry to reach that 
side of the field, when the reprt of musketry in the woods below them, wa» 
heard to speak in vengeful peals, echoing among the caves, and along the bro- 
ken ranges of the hills of Schoharie, in the brief rattle of successive Vollies. 

The cause of their alarm was now explained to the boys, for the keen eye of 
the Indians had discovered them before a shot was fired, when on looking Ihat 
way they saw the woods alive with men, but too far off, as yet, to do muoi ex- 
ecution. 

At the verge af this field, being obstructed in their course both by a fence 
and the steepnees of the mountain, they were compelled to abandon their hor- 
ses, plunder and all, the three prisoners and eight scalps excepted, and flee into 
the woods on the side of the ridge, where was offered the only hope of escape 
from the fury of their pursuers j yet even this could not have availed them any 
thing, bad it not been so near dark, which now closed in and hid them as a 
gang of wolves in the fastnesses of the mountain. 

If they had not been disturbed in their course, their intention was to have 
availed themselves of the warriors path on the Schoharie river, leadings to the 
place called Brake a bin, from thence to Harpersfield, and so on to the Susque- 
bannah, the Chemung, Genesee and Nisgara. 

As soon as it was day, having slept that night without fire, they set forward 
again, much cast down in their mind, pursuing the range of the mountain til 
some where near Gilboa^ they crossed the creek, and so passed on through the 
woods to Harpersfield ; from thence to the Charlotte river, coming to the Sus- 
quehannah at McDaniels Mills, since so called, and thence onward down tha 
river to the Oehquago. 

Having now lost all their provisions, they were immediately exposed to the 
horrors of hunger, and no way to relive themselves, as they did not dare to 
shoot any game, lest their tell- tale guns should report them to their pursuers. 
Three days and nights they were compelled to subsist on nothing except what 
the bushes mightafford,wintergreens, birch bark, and now and then a few wild 
berrlers. 

Captain Deitz was a peculiar sufferer, more so than the lads, as suspended 
from a stick were the aged scalps of his father and mother, his wife and the four 
bloody memorials of bis babes, adorned with the half grown hair of their infant 
heads. These were constantly in his view, and often slapt in his face by the 
poor untutored warrior. What from the pain of a broken heart, and the con- 
comitant sorrows of captivity, Captain Deitz died at Montreal, among bis eue* 
mies, sinking to the grave as a fair pine, whose towering foliage had beat the 
bosom of the unconscious earth, when the levelling axe, which had Iain at its. 
root, bad done its office. 

But on the third day when not far from the mouth of the Unadilla river, 
which empties into the Susquehannah a little below Sidney bridge, they shot a 
deer, when they built a fire, sliced ia. pieces, cooked and devoured the aninr a!. 
At the mouth of this river tne Indians considered themselves out of the region 
of danger, consequently travelled more at their leisure, stopping frequently 
several days at a time, to hunt : killing deer, partridges and wild turkies, so 
that they suffered no more for provisions during their journey to Canada, by 
the way of the Chemung and the Genesee. 

At such times as they went out to hunt a day, intending to return by Dighti 
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the Indians always bound Captain Deitz and Robert's brother to a tree layin||r 
them flat on their backs with their legs a little elevated to a limb ; in this un- 
easy posture they were compelled to suffer till their return. 

Un a certain day, early in the morning, the Indians were observed in close 
counsel, the meaning of which was soon made known to the prisoners ; a sepa- 
ration was about to take place. This measure was occasioned by the lameness 
of the Indian who was the owner of Robert Brice, having received a shot when 
pursued in the field, through the fleshy part of his leg, slightly grazing the bone, 
which continued to cripple him more and more till he could not travel as fast as 
his companions. 

The poor boy was now separated from his brother and Captain Deitz, the 
only persons with whom he could converse about his father and mother, or who 
could in the least sympathize with, and pity bis sufferings, was left behind with 
his lame master and two other Indians. It was a long time before they reached 
the Genesee or Indian country, after their separation, having lingered much on 
account of his master's lameness. 

The first intimation that they had arrived within their territory, was the yells 
which they uttered, and the responses they received from a great distance, which 
they continued till within sight of each other. 

But here commenced a trouble to the poor boy which he had not anticipated ; 
for the Indian children about his size and age, immediately fell upon him pell 
mell with their fists and whips, making themselves immense sport and frolick, 
to see him jump about and cry. He naturally fled for protection to his master, 
but obtained none from that quarter ; not knowing this to be a custom and a 
privilege allowed the Indian boys, whenever a prisoner was so unfortunate as 
to be brought among them. His next resort was to fly as fast as he could to a 
hut, although full of the ruthless monsters, full grown Indians, all laughing at 
his trouble, he sprang in among them, trembling pale and bleeding, when bis 
pursuers desisted. Here they staid some time, when they again set off, he 
knew not whether, nor where the end would be, but whenever they approached 
an Indian settlement, the same ominous yells were renewed, when the same 
sort of persecution again befel him ; but as necessity at first had taught him to 
fly to a hut, so he now had learned from the event to press foward with all his 
power to the door of the first wigwam which offered to his view, never being 
repulsed on his entry. 

Four times in passing from one settlement to another, be experienced this 
sort of treatment, without the least interference of his master to save him from 
it ; which custom at one time had nearly cost him his life. An Indian lad con- 
siderably larger than himself, who ought, even according to their notions of dig- 
nity of manners, to have known better, knocked him down with a club, but he 
sprang up, and soon found the accustomed asylum, drenched in blood, which 
after entenng, no one any more at that place attempted to molest him. 

At length the three Indians came to a place called the Nine Mile Landing, 

on Lake Ontario, where was the home of his master. Here they shaved his 

head and adorned it with feathers, and painted him after their manner, inlend- 

ng to bring him up as an Indian, taking him with them on their fishing and 

hunting parties, initiating as fast as possible the child into their modes of living. 

Several weeks had passed away at thistplace, when his master in company 
with several other Indians, taking him with them, went to Fort Erie, opposite 
where Buffalo now stands, where, being noticed by a Captain of a vessel, a 
Scotchman, he bantered the Indian for the purchase of the boy. A bargain was 
struck at fifteen dollars, which redeemed him from a life of perpetual savageism. 

From this time he saw his Indian acquaintance no more, going immediately 
with his new master, the Scotch Captain, to Detroit. Having now for the first 



time since coming from Scotland seen a vessel, and having sailed in one the 
length of the Lake, supposed that if he should have to continue with his Captain 
a sea-fariikg life, thinking that it was the ocean on which he was, that all opportu- 
nity would be forever lost of returning to his parents again, which, to accom- 
plish, was the object of all his thoughts both night and day. On this account he 
contrived a plea to be left at Detroit, to which his master consented. He was 
placed in the care of one Parks* who was also a Scotchman, till called for by his 
•original owner, who purchased him of the Indian. At this place he remained till 
the peace of 1783, when according to the articles of that peace, the prisoners of 
both countries were to be sent, each to the nearest place on the frontiers of their 
respective countries, from whence they might reach their homes. 

The news of the peace had reached Detroit, when all was joy and clamour 
among the captive Americans ; and, among the rest, little Robert's heart beat 
high with the expectation of once more being pressed to the bosom of his father 
and mother, who for a moment had never been out of his mind, from the hour 
in which the Indian first seized his horses bridle. But what was 'the consterna- 
tion of the poor boy when his master told him he was not included among those 
who were to go to the states ; as that be had purchased him of the Indian dur- 
ing his life, and surely it were better to belong to a white man, one of his own 
x^ountrymen too, than to be the slave of an Indian forever. 

But, however this argument might seem to claim the gratitude of Robert 
Brice, ^et it was not powerful enough to divest him of the one all absorbing 
wish of his heart, a return to his parents. But what should he do ; his Captain 
was peremptory, there was no hope ; dark ciouds of despair, began to settle 
down on the bright prospect, which bad but an hour before risen to his view — 
his country^ father, mother,, and long lost home. 

But while weeping and musing on the dolefulness of his lot, the thought 
flashed across his mind, I will run and tell the British commanding officer about 
it ; which he did ail bathed in tears, when the General said it should not be so, 
for the peace articles made no such exceptions. Then you might have seen the 
little Highlander's countenance brighten, as if he were leaping among the crags 
and mountains of his own native Scotland, he threw himself among his fellow 
captives, and was soon launched away on the bosom of the Lake that was to 
waft him toward his home. 

The vessel soon moored at Fort Erie, where he had been purchased from the 
Indian ; from this place they sailed down the river to Fort Slushey^ in a Bat- 
teaux; from thence to Fort Niagara, at the upper end of Lake Ontario. Here 
to his great joy, he found his brother, who he had not seen since they were 
parted in the woods, near the mouth of the Unadilla river, where they shot the 
deer. The number of liberated captives, men, women and children, amounted 
now to about two hundred person. From Fort Niagara they were sent down to 
the lower end of the Lake, where they embarked on the St. Lawrence, running 
down the long sues, a place of great danger, on account of the rapids ; and so 
on to Montreal. From Montreal across the St. Lawrence to LapararOy 
thence to St. Johns in carts, from St. Johns up Lake Champlain to Skeensbo- 
rough, now Whitehall ; from thence to Albany, a distance from Detroit, the 
place of starting of about a thousand miles. 

News soon spread over the country that all the prisoners from the Canadas 
were on their way to the states, and on a certain day about two hundred would 
arrive at Albany. Among these the eldest of the two captive brothers, was ex- 
pected to arrive, having frequently heard by means of the tories, that he was 
alive and well at Fort Niagara ; but as for the younger one, poor little Robert, 
there lingered not a hope of his return, or scarcely that perchance he might be 



yet ftlivey among the savagea, somewhere in the boundless wanderings of ther 
Indian nations. 

Early on the morning of that day the mother's heart mzs first awake, whe» 
she roused her husband, saying, <* Come let us rise John, you know he is at 
Albany by this time if be is yet living. Oh make haste and fetch him.*' Here 
she burst into tears, it was a moiher^s soul in its longings for her son. He 
sprang from the bed, for the father's heart was not a whit behind in the holy 

tassion, though kept more within bounds ; y et a tear or so was often seen to treoK- 
le on the withered cheek of the hardy Scotchman. He took a hasty breakfast. 
ipAMe the mother's eye followed him as he mounted his horse, and trotted out oT 
her sight towards Albany. 

The distance was soon measured, while the musings ofhope and /mkt, filled 
up the time. Somewhere in the Colonie, in the city of Albany, was situated 
the house, where the glad company of liberated captives were to make their 
halt. At this house old Mr. Brice expected to find his son John. 

Having com'e within sight of the Inn, he perceived a great crowd of soldiers, 
citizens, women and children, running this way and that ; some with tears 
trickling down their cheeks, and others laughing for joy. He soon came among* 
them, almost fearing to make the inquiry for his son. 

He alighted and fastened bis horse ; when coming in contact with a person 
whom he knew from his dress was one of those who had returned from Canada, 
he made the inquiry, as his heart rose to his mouth in spite of his manliness, 
** De ye ken is there one John Brice, a mere lad wha has come alang wie ye 
from Canada?*' ** Oh yes," answered the man, **two of them, brothers ; one 
is a httle fellow. Here, come along with me." He followed all in a tremor,, 
musing in his mind, "My God, can it be that both my children are here.'* 
•* There they are," said the man, " are they the lads you wanted P' '^YeSy'*^ 
he shouted, when the three were folded together in the ardent grasp of father 
and sons. " O ye pure things, ha ye come again, yer mithers heart wie brake 
gladness, wha she sees ye coming wie mc." 

He now started for home, putting the boys on the horse, while he walked 
by their side, talking all the way, of their sufferings among the Indians. 

It was late in the evening when they came wilhin the precincts of the well 
remembered little neighborhood, which the boys had left three years before. 
All was fresh in their memory as if but an hour had elapsed They pointed out 
in the dark of the evening, as they went along, who lived there and there, 
when they left it, one for the mill and the other to work for old Mr. Deitz. Not 
a soul of the neighborhood had laid down to sleep, but all had assembled at the 
house of John's parents, to await his coming. So eager were they to know the 
worst or best, as it might turn out to be. 

At length the neighing of the horses which had been parted all day, announc- 
ed the coming of the most wretched or the most fortunate of fathers. They 
now all ran to the door, except the mother, who dare not, lest she should be dis- 
appointed. She staid back until! the sound of voices struck her ear, as the well 
remembered ones of her children, although now much altered. In ao instant 
she burst beyond them all, crying as she grasped them in her arms, ** O John- 
ney, Robert, ha ye come agin to yer pure mither ; God on high be thanked 
for iver and iver, for so great a mercy ;'' crying all the while as loud as she 
could roar for joy, while the old neighbors well known to the boys, gathered 
around them as they pressed into the door together, asking a thousand questions 
about their captivity ; how they were taken — if they had suffered — and of the: 
Indians; whether they were cruel, scarcely that night suffering themselves to 
sleep, so great was the joy, not only of the parents, but of all who witnessed 
their return. 



- Robert Briee, iht younger of tlie two, is still Wring in Bethlefaem, Alt)aiiy 
County, N. Y., and is a respected citizen of the farmer dass, of abotrt mtty-thr^ei 
yotri 't>f age, from whose iips we received this account. 



INTREPIDITY OF COLONEL JOHN HARPER, 
Related by Judge Hager of Schoharie 

McDaniet, a Tory Captain, in the year that Bargoyne was taken, had posted 
himself and associates on the Schoharie flats, a smali distance above the bridge 
which now crosses the stream. The intention of McDaaiel was to kill antt 
plunder, although his men were badly armed ; haviogr but few guns, which, 
however, were substituted with dirks, knives, spears, and even sharpened sticks 
or poles ; and knowing the inhabitants were without the means of defence, did 
considerable damage before the mauraders could be decidedly dealt with. 

At this critical juncture, when parents nor children were safe in their beds — 
when the property of fields and barns were exposed to midnight fires — whe» 
the unsuspecting traveller was frequently pounced upon, as by a wolf or pan- 
thei, robbed and murdered — at such a time as this, it was necessary that aid 
from some quarter should be procured, or the whole population thereabouts 
must submit to the insolence and barbarousness of this agent of the British. 

The only resort of the inhabitants was, as quickly as possible to flee to 
Albany and Schenectady, to solicit the proper aid, either to cut to pieces, or 
disperse this band of fratacides. 

This hazardous undertaking was exactly adapted to the daring spirt of John 
Hiarper, which he promptly undertook to perform, although the tories were io 
considerable strength on the road ; especially at the forks where Vroman now 
lives, at the north end of the Schoharie flats, where the bridge crosses Foxea 
Creek. 

A secret journey through the woods, not following any road, would doubt- 
less have been the most secure from attack, but such an expedient the soul of 
Harper would not stoop to. He, therefore, determined on a more rapid, a& 
well as a more heroic method of eflecting his purpose. 

The sun was retiring in glory beyond the towering peaks that skirt Scho- 
harie river, on the western shore, from Gilboa^s rapids, along the Vroman 
lands^ to where the falls near the Mohawk sends up its spray, when Harper, 
dressed in the smooth brief habiliments of a rifleman^ came on a beautiful 
courser, from the way of the Clove where he had been that day to see his^ 
family. 

On leaping from the saddle, where he had sat an hour or two, in patriotic 
meditation, while softly winding his way from his home, among the lime quar- 
ries, and bushes that overhung the path, the burghers of Schoharie gathered 
around him in solemn, though earnest gratulations. While each and all to- 
gether as earnestly as if but one had been there, cried, ''O Harper, the tory 
McDaniel has come ; there is the blaze of his fires," pointing to the curhng 
smoke as it ascended in white columns above the trees ; " Hagar and Becker 
have already gone to Albany, where we hope they will arrive in safety to- 
night, when by to-morrow evening we shall be enabled io quench those fires,, 
and the lives of the scoundrels who kindled them.*' To all this he listened, 
while his eyes flashed the impression their words had made on his mind, when 
once for all he shouted, '< I will go io Schenectady** and vaulted into the sad- 
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d\tf iram whence but a few minutes before he had lightly detcended, and was 
directly out of sight. 

It W88 dark when he had rode as far as an Inn, which stood near where the 
Stone Church now stands ; here he halted for the night, desiring an upper room, 
with a lock and key, lights and refreshments to be placed on a table. All was 
complied with, when he entered, locked the door, lay his rifle, two pistols and 
a dirk near his person, sat down to eat. This finished, he took a seat beside 
the door, with an ear at the key hole, where he passed the dull hours in intense 
thought. All was silent till the " noon of night.'' 

" Hark !'' he involuntarily exclaimed in a whisper, fixing his ear still closer, 
not even breathing, when he heard the light tread of feet on the lowermost 
"Step of the stairs which led to his room. Now the fierce blood of his veins 
began its careering, a glance of his eye to the tools of death, when the low 
voice of some one speaking struck his ear : it was that of the landlord. ** For 
heaven's sake, gentlemen, desist ; you know he is a soldier. I beg of yon by 
all that is sacred, decline the attempt. Several of your lives will be lost, as 
he is terribly armed ; and why should three ox four be the price of but oneV^ 
He heard no more ; they were a party, doubtless, from the forks of the road. 
At length the day broke ; when he descended the stairs, not, however, without 
the utmost caution, lest an ambush might surprise him even in the house The 
horse was ready, and away he flew, just as the light prisms of day began ta 
atieak the east. 

But now a more fearful Rubicon was to be passed ; this was the bridge 
over Fozen Creeky the sentinel there, and the house where the tories had 
possession. The slowly measured step of the guard was discovered by Har- 
per at a distance through the grey mist of the morning, as he swiftly neared 
him on a full and fearless trot. He had reached the northern end of the bridge, 
when the sentinel, who nothing doubting but whoever he was on horseback, 
must be a friend, or he would not so carelessly and rapidly approach the very 
climax of danger, hailed him in the accustomed way, out of mere form, more 
than for any apprehensions of the stranger's true character ; and therefore did 
not even present his piece, but continued it in the position of an order, of 
standing by his side. The moment therefore that the word stand had passed 
the lips of the sentinel, Harper's rifle was cocked and presented, its dreadful 
muzzle nearly reaching the bosom of the astonished sentry, which motiop was* 
accompanied with this determined admonition, *< Not a word from your lips, 
nor motion of your gun, or you are a dead man^ All this time, which, how- 
ever, was but a momeut, Harper had only slackened his pace, from a trot, to 
that of a walk, continued to pass on, while be turned in his s'irrups, with the 
deadly aim of his rifle at the breast of the petrified sentry ^ until he had gained 
the opposite side of the knoll, well known to those acquainted with the road, 
when he put spurs to his horse and was soon out of sight. 

He hatd gained the distance of several miles on his road to Schenectady, con- 
gratulating himself that he had been wonderfully delivered in two instances 
from imminent danger ; when the sound of a horse's hoofs, not far behind, 
struck on his ear, in rapid pursuit. In a moment he faced about, and having 
the advantage of a turn in the road, saw across the distance, that he was pur- 
sued by an Indian, the noted murderer, Sethen Henry, 

His rifle was again brought to the shoulder, cocked, and levelled ; when on 
coming round the turn the Indian found himself unexpectedly in the power of 
Harper, who he had pursued, as soon as informed by the sentinel at the bridge 
that he had passed, with the intention of killing him. The instant their eyes met. 
Harper in a voice of thunder cried, ^* Stand you villain, and face about, then 
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ride away with yourself, or the ball of my rifle shall whistle through your 
heart." 

Sethen Henry's gun was in his hand, in the position of a /roi/, and not cocked : 
which he knew if he attempted to change would be the signal of his death. 
He therefore obeyed, and was soon out of sight, on the back track. 

It may be asked, why did not Harper shoot him, as be had the opportu- 
nity ? He feared the report of his gun might advertise other opponents, every 
moment dreading the horrors of an ambush, and to kill one Indian was not 
so much an object, as to apprise the inhabitants of Schenectady of the position 
and depredations of McDauiel, Who, in consequeifce of the exertions then made, 
was ousted and driven from Shoharie. 



THE ESCAPE OF COWLEY AND SAWYER. 

Sethen Henrys the noted Indian named in the foregoing account, together 
with a brother equally murderous with himself, were ever on the alert to take 
captive and kill as many as possible of the whig party, not regarding women, 
children, nor even the aged, as the British paid the same price for scalps of 
every kind. 

These two Indians, in company with two others, were prowling along the 
Delaware, knowing that Cowley and Sawyer were living somewhere in that 
region, now called Waterville. That these men were whigs was known to 
the tories living near them, from whom Sethen Henry and his fellows derived 
their information respecting where they lived. 

These were times when the tories made their calculations how to specu- 
late and make money by the destruction of their neighbors, as much as in 
clearing their land, or shooting the game of the woods, by the sale of their 
scalps and the plunder of their goods. 

*' I do not recollect," said the Judge, '< in what particular manner these four 
Indians took Cowley and Sawyer prisoners, whether while asleep at home, or 
hunting in the woods, traveling together, at work in the field, or in the woods, 
but in some way they were taken and secured " . 

They immediately set off with their victims for fort Niagara, which was the 
grand resort of the lories and Indians, and the place where Butler paid for 
scalps. They had travelled a week or thereabouts, so closely watching their 
prisoners by day and night, that as yet they had not had opportunity o( speak- 
ing to each other. But on coming within range of the Indian country on the 
Genesee, their captors began to relax their severity in a considerable degree, 
loosening them from their cords, and sending them to cut and gather wood for 
their night encampments. 

At such opportunities they used to exchange a hasty word or two in a low 
voice, respecting the means of escape. It was in the fore part of summer, so 
that they were enabled to get roots, buds and wintergreens to eat, suffering, 
however, much from hunger. The Indians had stolen a narrow axe at the 
time they took these men, which makes it probable they were at work in the 
woods. With this axe they used to cut their fuel, rendering it easier than to 
use a mere Indian hatchet. 

They began also to relax a little that extreme care heretofore practiced in 
securing them while asleep, which was usually to lay one of them between two 
Indians, either tying them to their own bodies, or laying poles across thens^^ 
Bleeping on their ends, so that if they moved at all the Indians would awake. 
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But now the time ivas becoming more and more precious, as that iri a Iittfe 
while they would arrive among some of the tribes, fi^om whom it woufd be 
still more difficult to get away, or they would be sold to the British at Niagara, 
from whose power it would be impossible to escape, till the end of the war» 
should they live to see that day. 

According, one evening when they bad stopped to encamp, and were told to 
gather wood as usual, they agreed that night to make the hazardous attempt \ 
fixing upon their signal, or token, so as to act in conceit. The axe beiore 
hanied, they contrived to lay down so near where they were to sleep as to be 
able to reach it if either of them should so prosper in their exertions as to want 
it. Observing also the exact spot where the Indians had laid their guns and 
hatchets, which was always near their heads, they lay down to sleep as at 
other times between their savage masters. 

Here is a point the reader will perceive in which the human soul is wrought 
to its highest energies, just when the attempt was to be made, which would 
recover lost liberty, and sweep at a stroke the enemy from being; or, to fail 
and sink powerless to rise no more. Under such feelings, they continued to 
watch the breathing of the Indians, till near the hour of midnight, when, from 
the deep slow pulse which coursed their veins, it was evident that the time 
had come ; the sign or token agreed on ^as reciprocated; this was a strong as- 
piration of the breath. 

Now each at the same moment began to lift his head, and gradually to rise 
on one side, resting on the palm of the hand. In this position they waited a 
moment to listen ; then another effort was made to draw their feet under tiiem, 
so as to be able to stand in a squatting posture, which if they could but 
attain, it would be easy for them to spring, or rise erect without a noise. This 
they were so happy as to effect without awakening the Indians, and reaching 
to the axe and a hatchet, each aimed a deadly blow, when two of them were no 
more. A second attempt to destroy the other two, but neither of their blows 
took a deadly effect, on account of the distance they had to reach, though both 
the Indians were badly wounded. In an instant Sethen Henry, the leader, 
was on his feet, and finding a dreadful gash on his shoulder, fled from the con- 
test; but the other was not quick enough to avoid a second blow, when he 
went the way of his fellows; 

Cowley and Sawyer now each seized a gun, a horn of ammunition, and 
pouch of bullets, two hatchets, the narrow axe, and fled ; making the best of 
their way toward the forts of Old Schoharie, where they arrived, when there 
was great rejoicing on their account. 

" We gathered around thera," said his honor Judge Hagar of Schoharie, of 
whom we received this account, " caressing them, feeling willing to carry 
th*^m in our arms, so glad were we to see them again alive, and to think in 
what a heroic manner they had rescued thenrvselves, if not from being burnt 
alive, yet from a long imprisonment among either the Indians or British." 



ESCAPE OF THE BRITISH INDIANS AT THE TAKING OF 

BURGOYNE. 

There followed in the train of that overweening officer, fifteen hundred ab- 
originals of the northern forests, composed of various tribes, when he made 
with his scarlet legions, a descent into the heart of a country populous with 



\mconquerabIe patriots, with whose force and resources he had forised buj( 
sqnaU af^uaiiitance,^ till the hour of his fall into their hi^ids at the beig^t9 (^ 
Saratoga. 

Oa that day w.hich developed the decree of Heaven, in the captivity of thf^. 
British army he had sent out the leader of tbojse Iiidians with a scout at his^. 
command^ to scour the surroundinff wood^ and country, to learn, if possible, if 
the enemy were thickeniog around them. These sons of the forest as M o^ , 
by their unvanquished Chief, pierced the woods in all directions, but silent as 
the light tread of a Panther when on the scent of its prey recognizing at everyi 
^ep, the well known hunting grounds of their fathers^ who, at the approach of 
the wiser and more powerful, but hated white man, had fled to remoter wilds. 

Vengeance, the red man's sovl^ at these lecoUections, was roused, becloud- 
ing their native gloominess of countenance, with a still deeper cast of stern- 
ness : thus to bespurned and driven from the dear hal^ts of infancy, where 
on the HudsorCs ubmragenous a>hores, tbey had lived in communion with the 
deer and beaver ; these thoughts conjured up the genius of wrath, such as 
would have scalped a worlds but was fated to subside along the raging veins of 
the sullen, but majestic Indian, unrevenged. 

They had dispersed in different directions, not, however, so remote, as to be 
beyond the echo of the shrill whoops of their leaders, so that the sharp signal 
yell might fly as the feathered arrow, from one to another, till the whole great 
circle which had gone out from the camp at every point, might know in a mo- 
ment, the wish of their Chief. 

Not a vale nor distant hill, viewed from the tops of the tallest trees and emi- 
nences, or gulis and dens, or tangled woods, escaped the vigilance of these 
lynx-eyed rangers. 

But what was their dismay, when from every point it was perceived that 
thousands came rushing on, iu one vast circle ; from the UiTe hills that skirt 
the hardy Vermonter*s home ; from the South, where the Hudson pours along 
its northern waters ; from the West, and all the region of the Mohawk ; from 
the North, the very rout tbeir army had traced, the sons of liberty came down, 
as the roar of many walers, ready tp eAg^lpb in x^m the entire battaliouA o^ 
(he British army. 

This eeen, the appalled, yet wary Chie(^ yejled once : the dire screeeh sunk 
fearful on all ears, as when a panther screams, save those of his trusty war- 
riors, who in a moment drank in the sound as the chiqae of sweetest music, 
when soddeply and they sjtood iki a circle round him, in silent, but keenly frxed 
atlention. Warriors ; death and ruin are near us — the army of Buigoyne is 
lost — the Americans are pouring in from every side, as if the Gre^ Splnl. is^ 
shaking the world of ail its tribes of the pale-iaced race : we must not be taken 
oaptives hereon the Tery soil, once the wide spread hp«li;ig grounds of ojurtii^ 
cestors. B«rgeyne is already hungry, it lerifor sa^ken, \m\ cannQt: im 
^way. T« be poi«ted at in the streets of Albany, aM pehed with paiJof 
stones by the white peppooses, to hear it said, wbM. are llie JhA^^ m^MHf 
tJbem ? could not the British Ormm. shade them ft^m the bM of the AoMri- 
can arms? this will be too dreadful for tbe ears. of Indians ; let Ui gtye (be 
signal, and go to our homes in Canada. 

A fierce glance of the eye, and the responsive monoeyUabki, Ugh, showed 
their Chief as be paused, their approbation of what he hiad said. 

A wave of his hand as he stood in the tall altitude of native eloquenoe, 
wlwi* as quk^ as the fla^h of their own tiried rifles, they disappeared, or as a 
vapour, when risen a little above the ground is seen n^ oaere, having mixed 
with the clear, blue air of the vaulted sky. 

A few moments now elapsed, when the Cj^ief alone was seen standii^ oi^ 
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a little eminence near the marque af Bargoyne. When that ditmayed Gene- 
ral cast his ejes that way, he beheld the well known Chief of his Indian allies, 
standing in the tall majesty of his own uprightness, waving silently his hand 
to the thousands around him. The motion m that hand was inimitable ; rapid 
as the Tibration of the tail of the rattlesnake, while it conveyed the double in* 
telligence of the immensity of the enemy, and of certain destruction, a chill 
of horror was felt along the ranka-— each exclaimed instinctively, all is lost 

This done, he staid not to be questioned, but disappeared ; an hour bad not 
Jiumbered its rapid moments, when not an Indian of all the fifteen hundred^ 
who had followed the boasting Briton, could be found ; they had slid as so- 
many spectres of darkness, from the sight of both armies; although hemmed in 
on every side — their homes in Canada next witnessed their presence. 



STORY OF AN HESSIAN WOMAN IN THE CAMP OF BUR- 
GOYNE, WHILE LYING AT FISH CREEK, IN SARATOGA^ 
WHICH TRANSPIRED A DAY OR TWO BEFORE HIS CAP- 
TURE. 

The want of provision in the camp of Burgoyne, had now began to be se- 
verely felt ; the Americans had seized their last supply, which some boats 
contained ; all resort to the country lying round, wh^ie tory friends were to 
be found, was totally cut off. 

The insulted Americans had fenced them in as with a wall of vengeance^ 
which could not be passed ; famine had commenced its unnerving power, sick- 
ness was multiplied among the soldiery, fever attended wkh its deliriums, 
raved from couch to couch. Water, water, was the incessant cry. 

And although the Hudson on the one side of the camp, poured along it silent 
waters, and the rapid stream of Fish creek roared sweetly in the ears of the 
sick and desponding forces, yet it was impossible to snatch a drop from these 
dreadfully guarded waters ; an hundred bullets were sure to pierce whoever 
made the attempt, soon as they stooped to touch the silver current. 

But such was their cries for water, of the sick and dying, that their women, 
moved by pity, were made superior to the dreadful crisis, (imagining that the 
Americans would not from gallantry of feeling, shoot a female,) snatched has- 
tily their pails, and ran to the shores to try what the event might be 

Their opinion of the enemy, as it proved, with respect to their persons, 
was correctly formed, bat their pails were doomed to a harder fate, for while 
they could not find it in their hearts to spill the blood of defenceless females, 
they were sure to riddle their pails as they hung from their hands, so that little 
or BO water in this Way coutd. be procured. 

In this dilefnma, a faithful wife, who had left her native country for love of 
her husband, who'wias one of the unfortunate Hessians, sold by his govern 
ment to the King of England for a certain sum a head, to fight in a cause the 
merits or demerits of which he knew nothing ; this woman, as she moved from 
couch to couch, listening to the moans of the sick for water, suddenly resolved : 
1 too will fry, perhaps I may succeed to bring a little. 

Her husband tried to dissuade her, but she persisted, her sympathies were 
strong, for as a kind and comforting angel, she had made it her business to 
hover over the diseased and wounded of her countrymen, (the Hessians,) all 
the while she had been in the army. 
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fRp^ tpraog along the adventurous path that led to the dreaded shore, her 
httsbattd foUowiDg close as (ar as he dare — already she stood at the brink in full 
view of the guns on the other side, for a moment she cast an imploring glance 
that war, and then to heaven, for proteetion ; her right hand had dashed the 
vessel deep among the humid waters ; a struggle to clear the open shore, anj 
reach the deeply shaded bank, had marked her agitated demeanour, when a 
ball aimed at her pail, struck, as she had stooped over the vessel too low, her 
angel bosoai — the blood spouted aud dyed the ground, before her quivering 
frame fell crimsoned^ in the gore of her faithful heart. 

Her husband who had waited but at a short distance for her return, had not 
moved his constant eye from his all of earth, while within, his soul vibrated 
between the vast extremes of hope and despair, her screech struck his ear — 
reeling frame showed him that the shaft of death had cleft her heart asunder. 

She had but touched the ground where she fell, when his arms enclosed her,, 
dyed in blood spouting from her bosom ; frantic with grief, he dreaded not the 
flash of the deadly rifle, but bore her to the camp, struggling in the pangs of 
dissolution, while he impressed on her fading forehead, the last kiss of fervent 
affection. 

The grief of this man was respected, not a gun moved its trigger, hushed 
were the voUies of the sympathising, yet brave Vermonters ; her j^at/, not 
her person, had been the aim of the distressed marksman, the green inoun- 
taineer. 



THE ESCAPE OF McKEAN'S SCOUTING PARTY IN OTSEGO 

COUNTY : 
As related by William McKotcn, 

Such was the perturbed state of the minds of the inhabitants, for a year pre* 
ceding the burning of Cherry Valley, that their ordinary business was attended 
to, under the most painful apprehensions, not only of being attacked by a British 
force of Indians, but of being murdered in their houses and beds, by marauding 
parties of tories, painted and disguised so that even neighbours could not know 
each other. 

But in order to Ihre as securely as possible, they watched by day with 
their guns at hand, while they went on with the work of the fields, and at 
night when the weather would possibly admit, they slept in the woods, 
wives, children and all, in some place as hidden as could be contrived ; 
securing their valuables as well as they could, the possession, of which 
seemed to be the chief object of the tories, as well as that of their scalps. 

. At a certain time intelligence was received, that at the mouth of the Una- 
dilla river, which is now the extreme southern boundary pf the County of 
Otsego, a body of Indians had come from Niagara, and were fortifyiug that 
spot, as a place of general rendezvous, a depository of plunder, scalps, and 
prisoners. 

A considerable reward was now offered to any person or persons, who 
would go and reconnoitre the place, ascertain their strength and.numbers> 
and return with the intelligence. 

Captain Robert McKean offered to go without a reward) if he might be 
permitted (o select five men to accompany him in. the dangerous enterprise.. 
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The penoQi he selected, were Joeepb MevttU, A^arieb Halberi^ AfN^tt 
Thompson, Nicholas Cooniod, and Robert McKowp, fadier o( 4ie HMMft- 
l^e Judge McKown, Recorder of the City of Albai^* 

Arzps, ammuQition, and grovissions being prepared, the j< departed with the 
Uejwipgs and prayers of the deeply interested inhahitauts of Cherar^' Valley. 
Y^ie soon reached the foot of Otsego Lake, which is the head ol the Sqsque- 
hanaah, where we choose to keep down on the east side of Miat streaua as 
lieing the most unfrequented by the Indians, so that if they were already on 
theii way up, we might not be exposed to meet them. . 
. In following this course, we had not proceeded more than ten mUes, when 
%o, our surprise we discovered the track of a white man, which was easily 
dis^nguishable from that of an Indian. Immediately we felt assured that 
our plan was discovered,and did not doubt but it was by the vigilance of a 
tory named Regnal, who lived exactly where the house now stands which 
was built by the noted Bowers, at the foot of Otsego, on the east side. 

If this was a correct conclusion, then it followed that already the Indians 
at Unadilla point, whose position we were going to examine, were on the 
look out for us, and would doubtless endeavour to meet, captivate, and de* 
Mroy us, so that we should not return with the desiri^d information. 

Our captain had been in the old French war, several years a prisoner 
among the Indians, and therefore knew all their manners and custopois as 
well as any native among them. Accordingly we were ou the look out, 
not suffering ourselves to speak above our breath, stepping as carefully as 
possible, lest we might tread on a dry stick and betray ourselves. 

We bad gone od about ten miles further, which brought us as low down as 
where Colier's bridge now crosses the river, here we imagined that the In- 
dians were possibly as cunning as ourselves and would doubtless take the 
most obscure way, and endeavour to meet us on the east side. On which 
account we waded the stream and struck into the woods, crossing the Indian 
path toward a place now called Craft town. McKean happening to be the 
hindermost man, had barely gone over the path, and was lingering a little to 
listen, when he distinctly heard the sound of feet. He then made motions 
t!^ the nearest man, and he to the next and so on to squat instantly and not 
to stir as that there were evidently people of some kind now passing by on 
Ibe- course of the Cherry Valley- 

Alter having squatted a long time, our Captain rose up and beckoned us 
Cogellier, slateing that he would go alone to &e path and endeavour to 6m9^ 
cover whether Indiana or white i|ien had now gone by and how many there 
Were. 

Accordingly he did, and following on till he came to a wet spot ; be soo» 
letnmed, saying, they are Indians, and not less than fifty is nuttrber. If 
we had been m minute or two later in crossing their path, we thould most 
evidently have fallen into their handa, at a moment when we supposed eve* 
ry step was teeuring us more and more from such a calamity. 

Now it was no longer necessary for us to continue our route to the Una- 
dilla repositonf, as it was evident that the whole body of them were oai their 
way to cut off the defeneeless inhabitants of Cherry Valley, having doubt- 
tees received information of our situation by means of the man whose track 
we had discovered, supposed to be that of Regnal the tory. 

The captain and his six men now clambered up a ^teep mountain exaetly 
opposite that of the Cmmhom, probably very near where the saw mill is sit- 
uated, a little above Colier's tavern on the Cooperstown road ; and looking 
round, said to MeKown, I am tired and cannot hold out much farther ; there 
ia fr man by the name of Sleeper^ living not far from this, but where I know. 



not; will you McKowp pilot vs to this man'n house^ as you are more ae- 
^guaipU^d with these wo6as than I am. 

He an|weredy the course to fiod his house will not vary much from that 
the Indians are now pursuing, and have no doubt but I can eanly find it. 
Accordingly the sun was but about an half hour high when we arrived there. 
Thb Sleeper was a <tUAKER, who, the moment he saw us, appeared much 
agitated^ and groaniig audibly, touched Robert McKown on the shoulder 
and took him one side, saying, is not your captain Robert McKean; I an- 
swered, yes. He tien, on perceiving that we were whigs, knowing from in- 
formation 'the character of McKean, exclaimed, My God Robert you mwst 
leave the house in a momcDt, or you are all dead men ; for thievery hour fif- 
ty-four Indians and toffes have called here to tarry all night, ^nd are now on- 
ly gone out to shoot something for their supper. 

To this captain McKean replied. Daddy Sleeper your h(?use must be my fort 
to-night. But the qualcer used so many entreaties that < hey concluded not to 
stay there, but to go about a mile and a half to a deserted log house ; the 
quaker faithfully promising not to betray them, which h^ did not. This man's 
counsel was .God's providence and saved their lives. 

On the next morning we moved as silently and as wpidly away as possible, 
but notwithstanding, the Indians were ahead of us, foion coming near the foot 
of the lake we discovered the smoke of the hidian's fiiTs, where they had just 
breakfasted and gone. 

Two of the strongest and most fleet among us was low selected to make 
their way as quickly to Cherry Valley as was possible, \s our captain tired out, 
and alarm the inhabitants of the approach of the enemy But this was useless, 
as that Colonel Alden had already arrived with a company of troops, which 
saved the place for this time ; the enemy keeping aloof^illing here and there 
a family. 

At length McKean and the rest of his party came i^safe, thus ended the 
perilous expedition to Unadiila, which, as it happened, yas of no manner of 
use, otherwise than out of it arises an exhibition of the intrepidity of character 
which marked the struggle of our forefathers in achieving the independence of 
our oountry. i 



BRANDT'S FIVE PRISONERS AT THE MiSSACRE OF 

CHERRY VALLEY. ; 

The next year, on Wednesday the tbirteen'h of November, 1778, Cherry 
Valley was attacked and burnt. Seven hundred Indians od tories, and Bri- 
tish, were the perpetrators of this deed ; who came from Nfegara, by the way 
of the Chemung river, as described in Pachin's narrativl and so on up the 
Susquehannah, under the command of Brandt and Butler. • 

So sudden and unexpected was the onset, that it was inriossible to notify 
the inhabitants, who, in time of danger could fly to the fort,t)ut the gun, the 
report of which was known as the alarm gun, was employed i^its first shot at 
the enemy. Many outrages horrible to relate, were com mittdj here and there 
among the families, who, if they could have reached the fort \^uld have been 
saved, as that was not burnt. 

The wife of the Reverend Mr. Dunlap, a Presbyterian clWyman, was 
found dead, scalped, and an arm of her body hanging on the lim\of an apple 
tree. A Mr. Hughey Mitchell, and his family, not having timeio leach the 
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Ibrt w«re ^11 Idned efxce^t himself, ^ho fled to a jhi^ fence and tliei« ljp^^ 
in full view of the butchery of Ms ifvife and children, ^te Ust of wbi4^:Mt> 
''a little child aboot two years old, which on beholding the horrid facet of t)ie bi- 
'disDs paioted in the most fKghtful manner, turned a Way and canght bold of t)ie 
lijg^bni tory's pantaloons looking up to his face for protection. Batiuftead^f 
t^ewing pity, and saving it, he apoke to an Indian standing near, to Ipft iu 
whVch he did at one blow of the tomahawk. 

In ^e midst of the murdering and conflagration of the place, as Brandt Was 
standing by the .smoking ruins of a house just reduced tc ashes, looking sharp* 
ly^ about him he discovered, some eighty or an hundred rods from l^jm, a hpil^e 
*biiilt with log% which as yet had escaped the flames c( the general ruin. In- 
itantly he sprani; across the field, and passed the woods which nearly hid it 
fipm coo^nion observation, and fearlessly entered in without complimeoti or 
^any^cb introducticQ. Here he found a woman alone with five children, the 
' 'Wife of a tory, who it that time was not at Cherry Valley, whose name I 
'tnink b^^st not to divulge ; she sat spinning at the little wheel, in as composed 
" a manner as if nothing was the matter, while the sharp ring of the rifie, with 
the loud blustering noae of the musket were tolling the death neli of her ac- 
quaintances. 

Bralndt being stnicl? with her stupidity and indifference, exclaimed, My God 
Woiian are you spinotg here, when everywhere your i^eighbors are murder- 
ed by the Indians. Sie replied, I did not think inyself in danger, as we are 
the king's people; bunow begran to be alarmed, as possibly the Indians might 
not be able to distingtish ; O ifl could only see Brandt, he would help me. 
1 am Brandt, said he but it is out of my powtr to aid you ; as there are many 
Seneca Indians herewhoare not under my control, and kill both friends and 
Iota, not caring to mke any distinction, as all s(»lps look alike to them, bring- 
ing ,the same price a l^iagara. 

' An this was saidn ai thoment, while she flew here and there, doing she 
knew not what ; he feelings being quite lively, now that her precious self 
; Was in danger. Bandt said to her, take your children and cross that creek 
idd hide in yonderbushes. But, while pointing her to the spot, five Seneca 
Indians came runniig that way; you are lost, said he, it is impossible for me to 
save you. She sceamed, O must I and the children be murdered. Spring 
into that bed with^our children aixd cover yourselves entirely over. She had 
scarcely done so. Then the five Indians, the fiercest of their tribe, came up 
yelling and. paiiitd horribly. Brandt h^d^lac^d hinuielf at the. doorr with hit 
biick against one )ost and his foot against the other, with his hatchet stuck 
into the post abo^. You canaot enter here, said he to their chief, who was 
,^ou>nstroua IndiOt there is no^pe here but a poor sick woman, and shi^ is on 
iffit king's side. O yes» they aVe fill an the king's side noto, said Jtbe lacoole 
dbliefy and rushefby into the room. 1 tell yoii, said Brandt, this woman wl^o 
lies here sick, u that bed, has furnidiad me and my men with food many a 
time, and she sfoli not be hurt Where then is her husband, said the warrior. 
He has fled, nd gone across the creek ; I thought I saw a glimpse of him, 
said Brandt, wien I came to the door ; at which the five Indians darted ofi'in 
that direction. hoping soon to find him. 

Now as eion as they were fiairly out of sight, Brandt stepped out of the 
house and ga'e a yell as shriU as the scream of a panther. Directly there came 
running fiveuf his own Indians to the house. Have you any paint, said he, 
that I may nark this woman and her children for my own. At first they said 
no, when, to great was the anxiety of the woman, that she sprang out of the 
%6d, wh«*i;eshe had laid hid, with inexpressij^le horror, while Brandt was de- 
•«iving tlieX^neca Indians, ai»d offered to have a piece cut out of her cheek, 
arm oi any Wi^^e, so that she and her children might be marked with the blood. 

\ 
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-wbtnati and het children. This "Was htimiti^ fin BrUtidt. hbC#ttb8Uii)difi^ %hu 
Wif <m tbtt kin^V«iide; as be ibigHt hefre hjare i^asily 6btaiti^d six s<^ipa 
trhieh woold'ba^e lA^qght hitt fotty-eigfat ddllatB It ^ia^, or have giten. 
Ifcett oTer to the SetiecAih forthe same ptitpdse. 



TOE WONDEaiP0L'PRESRRVATfON OFMHSvltfOORfc, WDtfiN 

A PRISONER AMONG tlTE ISttANS. 

But such was not the character of Builer, Brandt's associate in this attack 
M Cherry Valley, although bred on the bosom of softer usages. An Indian 
voder his command had taken pHsoner a feeble old woman, and finding, af- 
ter travelling awhile, that she could not hold out, hayipg waded a creek 
which was deep, hec clothes had become frozen, heriimbs stiff with cold, 
{S^that she could not stand up, told her to prepare for de»th)«B.that he must 
JkiUher, because she oould^not go fast en^^gh. 

She plead for hex life and ibegged to be carried to Butlsr, who she said 
would ha?^ mercy upon her. The Indian consented and taking her up^ 
tarried her to BuUer, where Ihe^poor woman plead for her life, desiring to 
h^ permitted to retam again to Cherry Valley. But the inhuman wretch 
replied, although streaming tears admonished him of the anguish of her soul, 
*< let the Indiaa kill you and have the benefit of your jcSp, you are old 
4Nipwgh to die, what do you wish toli?e ioiiger for," hcfo he tuiaed away 
ftgm her. 

The iodi^ not ifiriUing.to kMXie the bounty, oaoriedliei again to thaiivoodii 
liyiiig as he wi^nt, that he mu^t kill her, asahe oould opt walk, and if fae 
l^h^ltlid M her go she woi^ld starve betore she cotild leach Chexry VaJlW. 
Again she renewed her auppUcatioQ^ to be .carried t» Butler onoe< more; aaAi^ 
,knaw.he|(M|uM8ave«her)ifeit.eoold;BQt be that he would lufferW to be fmt 
|e 4eath wh^eigbt djoilars would redeem ber. 

A|[fun :tbe iodian oemplied, and earrWd her to fiutkr ; here she ne««wed 
t^ pliea i^r.her liiet in all the elo(|aeace. that, lears 4MKi trembling eMage, 
f(or9 dpwn with fatigue and/ hunger could tnapiie» but was rr^ulaed vWUb 

\}kn sptme bfMtal languisge aabefore. 

Ji^vif the die .was caat, bope ha4 disappeared foravH^ ; Ihelogs adtd gloom 
.of ibe gr^ye b^gan, to, gather jound ; the ludiaiiMiatebed'ker up in anger, 
iiiten^g to Bisbe short work, as his patienoe was qaite exhaualed ; iHit at 
^ia bpfriblc^ momenit, Qod appeared in his pvoYideiice, a^ British •Sergeant 
^a4 a^f^^X upon.herk bought her ^ the Indlaai earried. her to Canada oD^his 
Wim hwie, and thiiw*ahe eispaped the knife of bet advetsary. 

Thjb woman's name was Moore, the aister of. Oof^ain Harper r the mother 
of JiffM Utoore^ who at the same time was carried to Canada, courted ^nd 
marfied by Captain Powelj of fort Niagara^ as slated by GenecalPachin, in 
hia i^arrative. 

9ut retributive jqstice finally overtook this Biitier ; for, in a skirmish on Cana- 
da Creek, in Montgomery County, the year after the massacre of Cherry-Val- 
ley with a party of onrmen from Otsego County^ and some frien<lly Indians^ 
be lost bis hie, in fleeing] before them, as they proved too hard for him. He 
ha^ as he supposed, obtained a sqfBcient distance frem the guns of the whigs, 
wbfn, coming to an oficn place on a rising ground he turned round and in a very 
jr<^i9)iilo|^ manuj^r iPfiulteU th^m by slapping his -< — at th«n in ridicule. Thit 
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^t was 86911 by a friendly Indian, who happened to b^ in advance of the mir- 
^uing party, and very near to Butler, when he heard tdm hallooing to the repels 
as he called them, and saw his low-lived demeanor. )n an .instant the Indian 
took aim, and from his rifle which never missed its mark when 'directed *BJ||[ht, 
flung a vengeful bullet exactly to the part of his body, which. Ae, had referred 
the whigs to in his rediculous behaviour, which wounded him^ Imdly., He fell ; 
the Indian in a moment was beside his victim, when Butler* called loudly for 
quarters, quarters; Me give you ^fuar/crs,' said the Indian, Me give yen 
Cherry-Valky quarters ; when he began to hack him with his tomahawk in 
various parts of his body, till coming to his head he dispatched him' at a blow. 
Thus ended the life of a traitor to his country, for it should not be fotvotten 
tbat he was an American, brought up on the Mohawk river, but in the Revo- 
lution took arms against his country, under the auspice* of Sir William Johnson. 
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THE LOST CHILD OF THE DELAWARE. 

Robert Mason, the father of the child which is the subject of the following 
ficcount, was what is termed on the Delaware, among the lumbermen, a 
stearsman. He had chosen a residence for himself and family, in a drea- 
fy region, far from any settlement, among the wild and broken mountains ; 
out of which arise the head waters of the east branch of the Delaware. At the 
time his child was lost, which was May the lOtb, 1807, he was from home, 
on a piloting voyage down the Delaware. 

A half mile, or thereabout, from his house was a small clearing, which 
he used as a pasture. To this pasture, a larger son of his had taken a horse 
in the afternoon ; when the sun was about two hours high. The woods in- 
tervened between the house and the pasture, so that the way, whieh was 
only an obscure path, could not be seen but a short distance ; and beside«, 
iras intersected in several places, by the paths of cattle. The child, which 
was but about five years old, had attempted to follow its brother to this pas- 
ture, unperceived ; but after going a little way wandered and became be- 
wildered, as it still went on in a very dense and gloomy forest whieh lay 
along the base of a mountain, running in a southern direction. It was near- 
ly sunset before its mother missed the child ; when, looking round and not 
dbcovering it, became soon persuaded that it was lost. Alarm and distress 
at once marked her features and actions. She flew here and there, filling 
the woods with her cries, calling the little fugative ; but no trace of its feet, 
nor sound of its voice eouid be seen or heard. The family had run every- 
where around about the house and clearing, till near sundown in vain ; when 
night came on which placed the life of the little wanderer in a perilous sit- 
uation, on account of wild beasts and precipices ; which dangers were magni- 
fied in a most terrifying manner in the prolific and frightened mind of the mo- 
ther. She now sent her eldest boy to the nearest neighbor ; which was a 
distance of a mile or two, to alarm them ; and from thence others went on 
to the next ; when got together went to the house of the child's parents ; 
and heard the story as it was. When ihis was done, two persons were dis- 
patched that night, one to Walton, and one to Delhi, villages on the Dela- 
ware river; being each about fourteen miles distance, from where the child 
belonged. Their object in doing this was to request a general turnout , in 
bi^areh of the lost child ; which was no sooner done, than the news flew in 
all directions through those villages, when every citizen, feeling the work- 
ings of sympathy, soon were gathered round the messengers, to hear more 
particularly, the true state of the case. This understood, they were unani- 
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mous in the entetprize, altheragb it was then aboot midnight. Each mantooAt 
hit gdn and animnnition, at the woods abounded with witd animals — wolrei,* 
panthers and bears. They took also provisions^ not knowing how long the 
kntit might be continued, before they should find the child, or be compelled 
to give it up. Being thus equipped, they started off on foot, and arrived at 
the place of destination about day-light, amounting in number to two hun- 
dred persons. Here they found the distressed mother, who had not slept a 
moment during the whole night. From her they learned the direction it had 
probably taken, in attempting to follow its brother and the horse to the pas- 
ture. Thiey now concerted means the most effectual, to scour the immense 
wilderness, which lay between them on the one side of the road, and a mounn 
tain a mile or a mile and a half distant.. From the house eastward, they rang- 
ed themselves along on the newtot^d to as great a distance, as their numbern 
would allow, placing each man two and three rods apart. In this manner, about 
sunrise, they entered the gloomy woods ; occupying, in a line, nearly a mile 
and a half distance. 

As they proceeded, every dark recess was strictly examined, the trees that 
were hollow, standing or fallen, were thumped upon — the bushy tops of hem- 
locks and other trees were not passed unnoticed — supposing it not impossi- 
ble but the mangled limbs of the child, might be found banging from the 
branches of some tree, carried thither by the teeth of the panther. The com- 
pany had agreed not to fire a gun unless the child should be found but to pro- 
ceed as silently as possible. ' This was strictly observed, while they pursued 
their way with all the anxiety, so trying an occasion could inspire ; each one 
being anxious to have the honor, as well as the happiness, of finding the 
little wanderer. In this manner they penetrated to the foot of the mountain, 
but no trace of the child was discovered. They were now compelled to re-* 
turn to the wretched mother without her son ; whose cries and moans were 
uttered in a most piteous manner, forcing tears from the eyes of the most stout 
hearted. Immediately the company arranged themselves anew, to search the 
woods on the other side of the road, till they should reach the top of a ridge^ 
about the same distance from the house as the other, but not so high, and diffi- 
cult of ascent. The same order and method of examining the woods, were 
observed in this attempt, as well as in the other. By this time all the wo- 
men, for several miles, living betfveen the house of the lost child and the two - 
villages, had arrived there out of sympathy ; which added to the former 
company aSout thirty persons. These, however, did not accompany the 
others in scouring the woods, but remained about the neighborhood of the 
house, searching ever heap of old logs, pond hole, brook and spring, where 
it might hide itself, or have died with cold, for the weather, although it was 
in May, was chilly in the night, as on the mountains there was in many 
places, patches of snow. 

On the side of the road which they were now about to commence search- 
ing, ran a blind path, which passed down into a dreary valley, and then an- 
eended through a notch in the ridge, and so passed over to a small settlement, 
several miles distant on the other side. They had determined, after having 
examined the woods on one side of this path, to the very top of the ridge, to 
return down again on the other side to the place of starting, and then, if the 
child was not found to take now ground, and to continue the search till it 
should be found dead or alive. 

They now proceeded, after having extenOed their line, to examine with 
all posaible caution and diligence every place in tnoM woods ; prying into 
gulpbs and caves, hidden recesses, tops of trees, &c. tain the1iMi|pnning. Bu( 
no trace of the child was found in all the diatancei to the foot d[ the ridge, 
wkf re they halted awlule to liateoy then conuneioed Moendiag it y which 



in wuny places, thej finmcl very steep vid difficult The|^ nonr frei|aeiitljr 
kallad to Ustei), wbdek was doi|e through the vholeJipe by % pveu to|w|i, 
previously agreed oo, and gMUg out et^ way fioop ttie eeotre. oy the cap- 
taia oi the forces, ior the sajte of order, and to act in cwcert, hoping by Uua 
means, to oatch the voice of the child in its waiiiogs, if it was yet alive. 
Dufiog one of these halts it was imagined^ by several that they he%rd its 
Toice ID the dislw^ce above them, when they again rushed forward, at the 
signal to march, scfam;bling as fast as possible up the slippery sides of 
be hill. But a minute or two now elapsed, when exactly in the course of 
a Mr. Barsley, the nearest neighbor of the woman, they came suddenly up- 
on the poor little sufierer, laying with ooe side of its £sce in a puddle oC 
snow water. But it was evident that it had not been in that coudition bitf 
a very short time, or it must have £ed. It had according to its owu account, 
afterwards given by itself, heard a great noise in the woods below, which 
frcightened him, when he got up from where he had sat down, and tried to 
inn, but from weakness and numbness fell down over a limb of a tree 
against wbicb he stumbled, and from which he could not recover, but lay, 
in expectation of being killed, with its face in the water as stated above. 
The great noise which had alarmed him was the trampling of the oaen, who 
were looking for him* Immediately the signal gun was fired, by which it 
was known that the child was lound, which was followed by a feu de joice^ 
and the tremendous shouting of the whole line , ''the child is found, the 
child is found ;" the sound of which reviberated, in joyful echoes along the 
cliffs of the ridge, and over the tops of the gloomy forest below. 

Barsley the happy finder of the child caught it up in his arms and wiped 
away the water from its drooping head and face, carrying it to a sunny place 
on an open spot on the side of the hill, where they stripped off its wet and 
orn clothes, and washed its body \vith spirits; then wrapped it in a dry 
warm fianoel blanket ; which had been prepared for the occasion, if happily 
they should find the ol\ject ol their solicitude. It was almost insensible 
from cold, hunger, fright i^nd weariness, but the spirits aud warm blanket 
soon revived and broiigbt it to its feeling, so that it was taken to its mother 
alive. 

A Mr. McGary, now living in the town of Broome, Schoharie County, 
• near Kightmyer's tavein, was the ptrson who related the story to the author, 
and was present and had the pleasure of carrying, and of presenting the lit- 
tle innocent to the convulsed embrace of its almost pbrenzied mother, whose 
joy at the HJght. and touch of her own hearts blood in that of her child, mocks 
the power of language to describe. Never shall I, said Mr. McGary^ tbrget 
the ardor of the countenance of this mother, as she came running with the 
velocity of a spirit, to meet us, and to snatch the child to her bosom. She 
pressed it to her lips, turned round and round, shrieked and wept, aud gazed 
upon it, while she kissed its pale lips and face, seeming not to know that the 
eyes of hundreds ^9a upon her. Nevert be repeated, shall I forget the in- 
terest, and hsippiness, the surrounding group manifested, who came running 
to behold, the extravagant happiness of the mother of the child. There were 
none who did not weep like children, at a sight of so much Joyi expressed 
with such proper action, and unbounded gratitude to ^hose who had been 
engaged in its recovery to her arms. 

When the child was dressed and fed »n a proper manner, and so recover- 
ed as to be able to answer qci^f^^^^ns, he said he wanted to go with brother 
to carry the horse to- Hie pasture, but could not find it, when it got dark. 
He then got oo-the top. of a rock where he lay down all night, during. wbich 
he ^d be heard his ^pother call hifn. But it was supposc^d, that it wainot 
tbtt.vmce. of bis iMtdMr tibk^t'be bi9ar4»,:bujt of spvate wild a,nifn#)ft thepiantfiet^ 
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in all probability. ; tbe screams of which. resembles. the cries of a woman.. in 
^distress, ^he child grew to be a m&Q,.ai>d has often been heard to say^ ibit 
'he well remembered the fl|frorsof that dismal night 



WHEATON AND THE PANTHER. 

B^n Wheaton was one of the first seulers on the waters of the Suaquehan* 
nah, immediately after the war, a rou^, uncultivated aud primitive man. 
As many others of the same stamp and character, he subsisted chiefly by 
hOntiog, cultivating the land but sparinglj, and in this way raised a numer- 
ous family amid the woods, in a half starv^ condition, and comparative na- 
kedness. But as the Susquehannah country, rapidly increased in popula- 
tion, the hunting grounds of Wheaton were encroached upon ; so that a 
chsnce with his smooth bore, among the deeis and bears, was greatly les- 
sened. On this account Wheaton removed ftom the Susquehannah Coun- 
try, in Otsego County, to the more unsettled wiVIs of the Delaware, near a 
place yet known by the appellation of Wait^s Seitlemesnt, where game was 
more pleanty. The distance from where he made his home in the woods, 
through to the Susquehonnah, was about fifteen miie&and was one continued 
wilderness at that time. Through these woods this almost aboriginal hunter 
was often compelled to pass to the Susquehannah^ for various necessaries, 
«nd among the rest no small quantity of whiskey, as he was of very intem- 
perate habits. On one of these visits, in the midst of summer, with his 
smooth bore always on his shoulder, knife, hatchet, &e. in their proper 
place, he had nearly penetratrated the distance, when he became weary, 
and having come to the summit of a ridge (some time in the afternoon) 
which overlooks the vale •f the Susquehannah, he selected a convenient 
place in the shade, as it was hot, fur the rays of the sun from the west pour- 
ed his sultry influence through all the forest, where lay down to rest awhile 
among the leaves, af er having first took a drink from his pint bottle of gre^n 
glass, and a mouthful of cold Johnney cake from his pocket. 

In this situation he was soothed to drowsiness by the hum of insects, and 
the monotony of the passing winds among the foliage around him, when he' 
-soon unwarily fell asleep with his gun folded in his arms. But after a while 
he awoke from his sleep, and for a moment or two -still lay in the same po- 
sition, as it happened, without stirring, when he found that something had,ta- 
ken place while he had slept, which had situated him soniewhat dift^reiitly 
from the manner in which he first went to sleep. On reflecting a cioraent, he 
found he was entirely covered over, head and ears, with leaves and light 
stuff, occasioned as he now suspected, either oy the sudden blowing of the 
wind, or by some wild animal. On which account he became a little dis- 
turbed in his mind, as he well knew the manners of the panther at thiit sea- 
son of the year, when it hunts to support its young, and will often cover its 
prey with leaves and bring its whelps to the banrjuet. He therefore continu- 
ed to lie perfectly still, as when he first awoke ; he thought he heard the 
step of some kind of heavy animal near him ; and knowing that if it were 
a Panther, the distance between himself and death could not be far, if he 
should attempt to rise up Accordingly, as he suspected, after having la'n a 
jb full minute, he now distinctly heard the retireirg tread of the stealthy 
Panther, of which he had no doubt, from his kncwleJge of the creatures 
ways. It had taken but a few steps however, when it again stopped a lon- 
ger time ; still W^eatoQ continued his silent position, knowing bis safety 
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dep^Dded much on this. Soon the tread was again heard, farther and far- 
ther oS, till it entirely died away in the distance-v-but he still lay naotion- 
lest a few minutes longer, when he ventured gently and cautiously to raise 
his head and cast an eye in the direction ; the creature, whatever it was had 
gone, but could see nothing. He now rose up with a spring, for his blood 
had been running from his heart to the extremities, and back again, with 
uncommon velocity ; all the while his eirs had listened to the steps of the 
animal on the leaves and brush. He now saw plainly the marks of design 
among the leaves, and that he had been covered over, and that the paws of 
some creature had done it. 

And as he suspected the Panther was the animal, he knew it would soou 
return to kill him, on which accoi^it he made haste to deceive it, and to put 
himself in a situation to give it a tiste of the contents of old smooth bore^ 
He now seized upon some piecei of old wood which lay all about, and pla- 
ced as much as was whs equal to his own bulk, exactly where he had slept/ 
and covered it over with leaves in tlie same manner the panther had done^ 
and .then sprang to a tree nearby, into which he ascended, from whence he 
had a view a good distance xbout him, and especially in the direction the^ 
creature had gone. Here in the crotch of the tree he stood, with his gun 
resting across a limb, in the direction of the place where he had been left by 
the panther, looking sb«rply as far among the woods as possible, in the di- 
rection he expected the creatures return. But he had remained in this con- 
dition but a snort time, and had barelv thrust the ram-rod down the barrel of 
his piece, to be sure the charge was in her, and to examine her priming, and 
shut down the pan, slowly so that it should not snap, and thus make a ndise, 
when his keen Indian eye, for such he had, caught a glimpse of a monstrous 
panther, leading warily two panther kittens toward her intended supper. 

Now matters were hastening to a climax rapidly, when Wheaton or the 
panther must finish their hunting on the mountains of the Susquehannah, for 
if old smooth bore should flash in the pan, or miss her aim, the die would be 
cast, as a second load would be impossible ere her claws would have sunder- 
ed bis heart strings in the tree where he was, or if he should but partially 
wound her the same must have been his fate. During these thoughts the 
panther had hid her young under some brush, and had co ue within some 
thirty feet of the spot where she supposed her victim was still sleeping^ and 
seeing all as she left it, she dropped down to a couching position, precisely 
as a cat, when about to spring on its prey* Now was seen the soul of the 
panther in its perfection ; merging from the recesses of nature, hidden by the 
creator, along the whole nervous system, but resting chiefly in the brain, 
from whence it glared, in bright horror, from its burning eyes, curled in its 
strong and vibrating tail, pushed out its sharp white and eliptical fangs, 
from its broad and powerful paws, ready for rending, glittered on the points 
of its uncovered teeth, and smoked in rapid tissues of steam from its red and 
open jaws, while every hair of its long dun back stood erect in savage joy,, 
denoting that the fatal and decissive moment of its leap had come. 

Now the horrid nestling of its hinder claws, drawn under its belly was 
heard, and the bent ham-strings were seen but a half instant by Wheaton ^ 
from where he sat in his tree, whenthe tremendous leap was made. It rose on 
a long curve into the air, of about ten feet in the highest place, and from 
thence descending, it struck exactly where the breast head and boweb of its 
prey had lain, with a scream too horrible for description, when it tore to 
atoms the rotten wood, filling for several feet above it, the air with the 
leaves and light brush, the covering of the deception. But instantly the pan- 
ther found herself cheatc d^ and seemed to droop a little with disappointiiHsnt^ 
when however it resumed an erect poature, and surveyed quite a^yund oa 
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evexy tide on a horizontal line, io search of its I'rey, but not discoverinsf^ it, 
.she cast a furious look aloft among the tops of the trees, when in a moment or 
two the eyes of Wheaton and the panther had met Now for another leap; 
when she dropped for that purpose, but the bullet and two buck shot of old 
smooth bore, were too quick ; as he lodged them all exactly in the brain of 
the savage monster, and stretched her defrd on the spot where the hunter had 
slept but a short time before, in the soundnesss of a mountain dream. 

He had marked the spot where her young were hidden, which, at the report 
of the gun were freigbtened and ran up a tree. Wheaton now came down 
and found the panther to measure, from the end of its nose to the point of 
its tail, eight feet six inches in length ; a creature sufficiently strong to have 
carried him off on a full run, had he had ialien into its power. He now re- 
loaded and went to the tree where her kittens, or the young panthers were, 
and soon brought them down from their grapple among the limbs, compan- 
ions for their conquered and slain parent. 

Wheaton dismantled them of their hides, and hastened away, lest some 
other encounter, before the night should set in, might overtake him, of a si- 
milar character, when the disadvantage of darkness might decide the victory 
in a way more advantageously to the roamers of the forest. Of this feat Ben 
Wheaton never ceased to boast ; reciting it as the most appalling passage of 
his banting life. The ardmal had scented him while asleep, and had found 
him as she supposed ; intending to give her young a specimen of (he manner 
of their future life, or if tliis is too much for the mind of a dumb animal, she 
intended at least to give them a supper. 

This circumstance was all that saved his life, or the panther would have 
leapt upon him at first, and have tore him to pieces, instead of covering him 
with leaves, as it did, for the sake of her youug. The panther is a ferocioua 
and almost untameable animal, whose nature and habits are the same as the 
cat ; except that the nature and powers of this domestic creature, are, in the 
panther, immensely magnified, in strength and voracity. It is in the Ameri- 
can forest, what the tiger is in Africa and India, a dangeroivs and savage ani-^ 
mal ; the terror of all other creatures, as well as of the Indian and the white 
man. 



LA FAYETTE AND THE INDIAN GIRL, 

[We give the following story of La Fayette and the Aboriginal Girl of 
the far west, from Levasseur's Journal, because we think the incidents 
of the life o( so great a man, as was the Marquis La Fayette, cannot be too 
often repeated in the ears of Americans, as by it the memory of that phi- 
lanthropic and greatly patriotic Frenchman is enstamped on the memory of 
the nation and the historic page of the country.] 

I was still among the Indians, questioning tne hunter as to the situation 
and force of their tribes, when I saw the secretary of the governor of Lou- 
isiana, Mr. Caire, approach, who came to propose that I should go with him 
to visit an Indian encampment at a very short distance from the village. — 
After about a quarter of an hour's walk, we arrived at a fence, which we 
climbed, and behind which two horses attracted our attention, by the noise 
of the bells hung round their necks. A little further on, the pass enlarging, 
formed a delightful little valley, in the middle of which some huts of bark 
were raised in a half circle. This was the Indian camp we sought. After 
a minute examination of this little camp, we were about to Teave it, when 
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f was arretted on the border of the streamlet which ran through it, bj the 
«ight «f a small hitlf^irheel which appiiared to bare been thnmn on the%iAk 
4>3rthe rapidity of the current. I took it up and placed it where I thouglit it 
had been originally pnt by the children, on two stones a Kttle abo^ the* 
water, and the current striking the wings, made it turn rapidly. Thiapue- 
riHty (which probably woyld hare- passed from iny' ntemory, if on theaame 
evening it had not placed me before the Indians in a situation suffieientljr 
•extraordinary) greatly excited the attention of the old woman, who, by her 
ge^ures, expressed to us a lively satisfaction. 

On returning to Kaskaskia, we found M. de Syon, who, on the invitatii|ik 
-of- Gen. Lafayette, left Washington city with us, to visit the southern and 
western states. Like us, he had just made an excursion into the neigh- 
borhood, and appeared quite joyous at the discovery he had made. He 
had met, in the midst of the forest, at the head of a troop of Indians, a pret- 
ty young woman who spoke French very well, and expressed herself with 
a grace at which he appeared as much astonished as we were. She had 
ask«d him if it was true that La^yette was at Kaskaskia, and on his re- 
plying affirmatively, she manifested a great desire to see him. *^ I always 
•carry with me," said she to M. de Syon, ^^ a relique that is very dear to me. 
I would wish' to show it to him. It would prove to him that his name is 
not less venerated in the midst of our tribes than among the white Ameri- 
cans for whom he fought.^' And in speaking thus, she drew from her bo- 
som a little pouch which 'enclosed a letter carefully wrapped in several 
pieces of paper. " It is from Lafayette," said she, " he wrote it to ray fa- 
•iher a long time since, and my father, when he died, left it to me as the 
-most precious thing he possessed." At the sight of this letter, M. de Syon 
proposed to (he Indian girl to go with him to Kaskaskia, assuring her that 
General Lafayette would be very much pleased to see her. But this propo- 
sition seenTed to embarrass her, and uuder various pretexts she refused to 
come. '* However," she added, " if you have any thing to say to me this 
evening, you will find me in my camp, which is close by the village. Any one 
can direct you the way, for I am well known at Kaskaskia. My name is Mary." 

Afterwards I spoke to Gen. Lafayette of the meeting with the young In- 
dian girl ; and from the desire he manifested to see her, I left the table with 
M. de Syon, at the moment when the compauy began to exchange patriotic 
toasts, and sougiit me a guide to Mary's camp. We soon arrived at the 
middle of the camp, which was lighted by a large fire, around which a 
4ozen Indians were squatted, preparing their supper. They received us 
with cordiality, and as soon as they were informed of the object of our vis- 
it, one of them conducted us to Mary's hut, whom we found sleeping on a 
bison skin. At the voice of M. de Syon, which she recognised, she arose 
and listened attentively to the invitation from Gen. Layfayette to come to 
Kaskaskia. She seemed quite flattered by it, but said, before deciding to 
accompany us, she wished to mention it to her husband. While she was 
consulting with him, I heard a piercing cry, and turning rouid, I saw near 
me the old woman I had found alone in the camp in the morning. She had 
just recognist'd me by the light of the fire, and designated mn to her com- 
panions, who, quitting immediately their occupations, rushed round me in 
a circle, and began to dance with demonstrations of great joy and gratitude. 
Their tawny and nearly naked bodies, their faces fantastically paiuted| 
their expressive gesticulations, the reOection of the fire, which gave a red 
:tinge to all the surrounding objects, every thing gave to this scene some- 
thing of an infernal asp^'ct, and I fancied myself for an instant in the midst 
of demons. Mary witnessing my embarrassment, put an end toit by order- 
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ing.the.4ltpii;« to cease^ and then explained to me. the konowrs.which they, 
had jip9t rendered me. ^^ Whc^ii >we wish to know if an <^nterpiise we medt 
tate will be happy y we place in a rivulet a small wheel slightly supported 6a 
tW9 stones. If the wheel turns during three suns without being thrown 
downy t|ie augury is favorable ; but if the cunent carries it away, and 
throws it upon the bank, it is a certain proof that our project is not approved 
by the Great Spirit, unless, however, a stranger comes to replace the little 
wheel before the end of the third day. You are this stranger who has re- 
stored our mamtou and our hopes, and this is your title to be thus celebrated 
among us." In pronouncing these last words, an ironical smile played on 
her lips« which caused me to doubt her faith in th^ manUou, *^ You do not 
appear to be very much convinced," said I to her, ^^ of the efficacy of the 
service which I have rendered you in raising the maniiou?^ She silently 
shook her bead. Then raising her eyes, ** I have been taught," said she, 
*^ to place my confidence higher. All my hopes are in the God I have been 
taught to believe iu — the God of the Christians." 

I had at first been much astonished to hear an Indian woman speak French 
so well, and I was not less so in learning that she was a Christian. Mary 
perceived it, and to put an end to my surprise, she related to me her history, 
while her husband and those who were to accompany her to Kaskaskia, 
hastily took their supper of maize, cooked in milk. She informed me that 
her father, who was a chief of one of the nations who inhabited the shores 
of the great lakes of the north, had formerly fought with a hundred of his 
followers under the orders of Lafayette, when the latter commanded an 
army on the frontiers — that he had acquired much glory, and gained the 
friendship of the Americans. A long time after, that is, about twenty 
years ago, he left the shores of the great lakes with some of his warriors, his 
wife and daughter; and after having marched a long time, he established 
himself on the shores of the river Illinois *' I was very young then, but 
have not yet, however, forgotten the horrible sufferings we endured during 
this long journey, made in a rigorous winter, across a country peopled by na- 
tions with whom we were unacquainted. They were such that my poor 
mother, who nearly always carried me on her shoulders, already well load- 
ed with baggage, died under them some days after our arrival. My father 
placed me under the care of another woman who also emigrated with us, 
and occupied himself in securing the tranquil possession of the \nnds on 
which we had come to establish ourselves, by forming alliances with our 
new neighbours. The Kickapoos were those who received us best, and 
we soon considered ourselves as forming a part of their nation. The year 
following, my father was chosen by them, with some from among them- 
selves, to go and regulate some affairs of the nation with the agent ef the 
United States, residing here at Kaskaskia. He wished that I should be of 
the company; for although the Kickapoos had shown themselves very gen- 
erous and hospitable towards him he feared that some vvar might break out 
in his absence, as he well knew the intrigues of the English to excite the 
Indians ag^nst the Americans. This same apprehension induced him to ac- 
cede to the request made by the American agent to leave me in his family, 
to be educated with his infant daughter. My father had much esteem for 
the whites of that great nation for whom he had formerly fought. He never 
had cause to complain of them, and he who offered to take charge of me in- 
spired him with great confidence by the frankness of his manners, and above 
all by the fidelity with which he treated the affairs of the Indians. He 
therefore left me, promising to return to see me every year after the great 
winter's hunt. He came, in fact, several times afterwards ; and I, not* 
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withstaDding the duagreeableness of a sedentary life, grew up aoswering 
the expectatious of my Careful benefactor and bis wife. I became attached 
to their daughter, who grew up with me, and the truths of the Christian ^li- 
gioD easily supplanted in my mind the superstition of my fatkers, whom I 
had scarcely known. Yet I confess to you, notwithstanding the influence 
of religion and civilization on my youthful heart, the impressions of infancy 
were not entirely effaced. If the pleasure of wandering conducted me into 
the shady forest, I breathed more freely, and it ^as with reluctance that I re- 
turned home. When, in the cool of the evening, seated in the door of my ' 
adopted lather's habitation, I heard in the distance, through the silence c^'m 
night, the piercing voice of the Indians, rallying to return to camp, I atarted 
with a thrill of joy, and roy feeble voice imitated the volcftof the aaVase with 
a facility that affrighted my young companion. And wh^ti occasionally some 
warriors came to consult my benefactor in regard to Ih^^' treaties, or hunters to 
offer him a part of the produce of their chase, I was always the first to run to 
meet and welcome them. I testified my joy to them by every imaginable 
means, and I could not avoid admiring and wishing for their simple ornaments, 
which appeared to me far preferable to the brilliant decorations of the whites. 

" In the meanwhile, for five years my father had notapfieared at the period 
of the return irom the winter's hunting, — but a warrior whom I had often seen 
with him, came and found me one evening at the entrance of tlie forest, and 
said to me, * Mary, thy father is old and feeble, he has been unable to follow 
us here— rbut he wishes to see the^ once more before be dies, and he has 
charged me to conduct thee to him.' In saying these words he forcibly took 
my hand, and dragged me with him. I had not even time to reply to him, 
nor even take any resolution, before we were at a great distance, and I saw 
well that there was no part left for me but to follow him. We marched near- 
ly all night, and at the dawn of day we arrived at a bark hut, built in the 
middle of a little valley. Here I saw my father, his eyes turned towards the 
just rising sun. His face was painted as for battle. His tomahawk, orna- 
mented with many scalps, was beside him — he was calm and silent; as an In- 
dian who awaiteth death. As soon as he saw me he drew from a pouch a pa- 
per wrapped with care in a very dry skin, and gave it to me, requesting that 
1 should preserve it as a most precious thing. ' I wished to see thee once more 
before dying,' said he, • and to give thee this paper, which is the most power- 
ful charm {manitou) which thou canst employ with the whites to interest them 
in thy favor ; for all those to whom I have shown it, have manifested towards 
me a particular attachment. I received it from a great French warrior, whom 
the English dreaded as much as the Americans loved, and with whom I fought 
in my youth.' After these words my father was silent ; next morning he ex- 
pired. Sciakapa, the name of the warrior who came for me, covered the body 
of my father with branches of trees, and took me back to my guardian.'' 

Here Mary suspended her narrative, and presented tome a letter a little 
darkened by time, but in good preservation. <' Stay," said she to me, smiling, 
** you see that I have faithfully complied with the charge of my father, — I 
have taken great care of his manitou,'^ I opened the letter, and recognised the 
signature and hand writing of Gen. Lafayette. It was dated at Head Quarters, 
Albany, June, 1778, after the northern campaign, and addressed to ^anisciowa, 
an Indian chief of one of the Six Nations, to thank him for the courageous 
manner in which he had served the American cause. 

" Well," said. Mary, " now that you know me well enough to introduce me 
to General Lafayette, shall we go to him that I may aM greet him whom my 
father revered as the courageous warrior and the friend of our nations ?'* — 
** Willingly," I replied, '* but it seems to me that you have promised to inform 
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us ID what manner, after having tasted for some time^ the sweets of civilization » 
YOU came to the rude and savage life of the Indians ?** At this question Mary 
looked downwards and seemed troubled. However, after a slight hesitation, 
she resumed in a lower tone: — ''After the death of my father, Sciakapa often 
returned to see me. We soon became attached to each other. He did not find 
it difficult to determine me to follow him into the forest, where I became his 
wife. The resolution very much afflicted my benefactors. But when they 
saw that I found myself happy, they pardoned me ; and each year during all the 
time that our encampment is established near Kaskaskia, I rarely pass a day 
without going to see them. If you wish, we can visit them, for their house is 
close by our way," and you will see, by the reception they will give me, that 
they retain their esteem and friendship.'* 

Mary pronounced these last words with a degree of pride, which proved to 
us that she feared that we might have formed a bad opinion of her, on account 
of her flight from the home of her benefactors with Sciakapa. We accepted 
her proposition, and she gave the signal for departure. At her call her husband 
and eight warriors presented themselves to escort us. M. de S} on ofiered her 
his arm, and we began our march. We were all very well received by the 
family of Mr. Mesnerd ; hut Mary, above all, received the most tender marks 
of affection from the persons of the household. Mr. Mesnerd, Mary's adopted 
father, was at Kaskaskia, as one of the committee charged with thu reception 
of Lafayette, and Mrs. Mesnerd asked us we if we would undertake to conduct 
her daughter to the ball which she herself was prevented from attending by in^ 
disposition. We assented with pleasure ; and while Mary assisted Miss M<s8- 
nerd to complete her toilet, we seated ourselves round a great fire in the kii^en. 

After a little time, we took leave of Mrs Mesnerd, and found our Indian es- 
cort, who had waited patiently for us at the door, and who resumed their posi- 
tion near us at some distance in front, to guide and protect our ma-'ch, as if we. 
had been crossing an enemy's country. The night was quite dark, but the 
temperature was mild, and the fire flies illuminated the atmosphere around us. 
M. de Syon conducted Miss Mesnerd^ and I gave my ari» to Mary, who, not- 
withstandin^^ the darkness, walked with a coundence an^ lightness which only 
a forest life could produce. The fire flies attracted »nd intere«ted me much ; 
' -for although this was not the first time I had obserrfidthem, 1 had never before 
^ seeu them in such numbers. I asked Mary if /hese insect^, which, from their 

f appearance^seem so likely to astonish the imagination, .had never given. place 

among the Indians to popular beliefs or iales. ^' Not a tnpng jthe nations of 
these countries, where every year we are familiarized with; their gr^at num- 
bers," said she to me, *^ bnt I have heard that among the trjbes^f the ''north 
"Ibey commonly believe that they areihe souls of departed friends who. return to 
console them, or demand the performance of some promise. I even kpow 
several ballads on this subject. One of them appears to have been naade a 
long time since in a nation which lived further north, and no longer exists. It 
is by songs that great events and popular traditions are ordinarily preserved " 
among us ; and this ballad, which I have often heard sung by the young ffirls of 
our tribe, leaves no doubt as to the belief of some Indians concerning the fire 
fly.*' I asked her to sing rae this song, which she did with much grace. — 
Although I did not comprehend the words, which 'vere Indian, I observed a 
great harmony in their arrangement, and in the very simple music in which 
they were sung an expression of deep meiaficlioly. 

When she had finished the ballad, I aslcd her if she could not translate it 
for me into French, so that I might comprehend the sense. *' With difficulty.'* 
she said, ** for I have always found great obstacles to translating exactly the 
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^^essionsof our Indim^iiitb Freficfa wtkea Ihave served tlieni'^t interpre* 
ter with the wbites. But I w^l^ try. '* 

Mary ended her ballad, and I expressed to her my thanks as we -arrrred- at 
the bridge of Kaskaskia. There Sc'mkapa collected his escort, said a lew 
words to his wifs, and left us to epter the Tillage alone. We approached the 
house of Mr. Morrison at which the ball wss given to -Gen. Lafayette. I 
then felt that Mary trembled. Her trouble was so great that she could not eon* 
ceal it from me. I asked the cause. *' If yt)u would spare me a great moHifi* 
cation/' she said, "you will not conduct me among the ladies of Kaskaskia. — 
They are now without doubt in their most brilliant dresses, and the coarseness 
of my clothes will inspire them with contempt and pity — two sentiments which 
equally affect me. Besides, I know that they blame me for having renounced 
the life of the whites, and I feel little at ease in their presence'' I promised 
what she desired, and she became assured. Arrived at Mr. Morrison's, I con- 
ducted her into a lower chamber, and went to the hall to inform Gen. Lafayette 
that the young Indian girl awaited him below. He hastened down and several 
of the committee with him. He saw and heard Mary with pleasure, and 
eould not conceal his emotion on recognising his letter, and observing with what 
holy veneration it had been preserved during nearly half a century in a savage 
nation, among whom he had not even supposed his name bad ever penetrated* 
On her part, the daughter of Panisciowa expressed with vivacity the happiness 
she enjoyed in seeing him along with whom her father had the honor to fight 
fbr the good American cause. 
' Af^er a half hour's conversation, Mary manifested a wish to retire, and I ac* 
conh^ied her to the bridge, where I replaced her under the care of Sciakapa 
and hl^8cort, and bade them farewell. 



A CONFLICT IPOR LIFE, BETWEEN THREE INDIANS AND 

^ ONE WHITE MAN. 

Within a half mile, of a Fort, which the inhabitants of a certain place had bqil- 
on the Ohio river, in the time of the Revolution, there was a log house, wUch 
the owner,, with his wii'e and two littje children, had deserted for the Fort, to 
, r.ai^id death or captivity by the'Hdi^ps, who were skulking around in all direct 
tiona. But on a.certam day, for sQjme cause or other, the gate of the Fort ^as. 
ioT a few minutes left open, at which time those two children went out unseen, 
^ made off fbr their former home. In a few minutes, however, the parepts 
Aissed them ; when on openiAg tl^e gate to Snd them, they were i^o where to 
Ve seen. The father now took his rifle and pursued after them, greatly /earing 
that they were already in the hands of the Indiai^s — but on coming to the houst 
i^re they were, safe and sound. He noiv told them to flee for. their lives to 
the Fort again, and by no means not to speak or cry, or the Indians would hear 
them. They started off. while their father clambered on the corner of the house 
to watch the woods in the direction of the Fort, till the children should arrive, 
and some one take them in. But while in this situation, he discovered before 
,:ihe children had gone half the distance, that no less than three savages were 
* tanning swiftly to intercept them. The father now dropt down from his lookout 
- ^sition and flew toward the spot, to save them ifpossible. This was instantly 
discovered by the Indians, who now abandoned their first design to capture the 
ifian* In order to do this, they severally betook themselves to as many trees, 
lor safety, which compelled the white man to do the same, fiut as the Indians 
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I!»uqd .tbemsdvet tod near together to bit their. Tjctun^ Jhej tried tQ«pre«d them* 
lelvei'inore in a circle, so at to hit him, which as one of them attempted to do,, 
lost his life by the shot of the white man. At the same instant, another of them 
y/At9 had sprang offin the opposite direction, and did not know that one of tLeir 
number was no more, kept darting on from tree to tree, till the white man had 
reloaded, when he also fell from the second shot of the white marksman. The 
remaining Indian having discharged his piece, at the very instant when the white 
man fired last, but missed his aim, now rushed on to grapple for the precious 
life, as both their guns were now empty. The Indian beinv much the most 
powerful, easily threw the white man to the ground, when he posted himself 
nrmly on his breast and drawing his knife, began to flourish it about his head^ 
in token of death by scalping. But ere he proceeded to this he seemed to delay 
for the purpose of grinning horribly over his victim, and of gently stabbing him in 
the breast, by way of prelude to excite his terror. But while the Indian wa» 
thus employed, the white man observed that the handle of the Indian's knife was 
extraorainary long, and extended out at least three inches beyond his hand. On 
this he was now determined to seize as on a lost hope. A favorable position of 
it, as the Indian kept on his flourishing, was presented, when the all important 
grab was made, which succeeded ; and as he drew it with violence through the 
Indian's hand, cut off all his fingers ; while in the same instant, the whole knife, 
handle and all, were driven quite into the owner's lungs entering in on his left 
•ide, when he rolled away, and fell over to the ground, a helpless and dying In^ 
dian. 

The white man now crept out and fled, lest some other encounter might yet 
take him off* ere he could reach the Fort, 



MASSACRE OF FOURTEEN PRISONERS, BY ESTHER AN IN- 
DIAN QUEEN, AT THE BATTLE OF WYOMING, DURING 
THE REVOLUTION. 

The account which we are about to relate in the following story, is one which 
can scarcely be equalled in atrocity, treachery and cold blooded butchery, in the 
annajs of war and animosity among men, as it is the more appaling having beeD 
fierpetrated by a woman, an I.idian Queen, of one of the tribes of the Alleghany 
reservation which has since so been named. 

The dreadful battle of Wyoming, in which no less than one hundred ^ind fifty 
women were made widows, and six hundred children orphans, had raged some 
hours, when at a certain point, namely, on the left wing the savages, were too 
powerful for the whites, as they had taken advantage of a mistake our men had 
made, in misunderstanding the word of command. This point happened to be * 
near the river, which was the Susquehannah ; where about twenty of our mcJD 
plunged into the water, with the view of saving themselves by swimming over, 
and thus escaping. But the Indians and tories had seen this manoeuvre, and 
flew to the spot. But instead of firing among them in the water as they could 
have done with mortal effect, they oflered them quarters, if they would come 
out and give themselves up without further resistance. 

Trusting to this promise, fifteen of them did return and gave themselves up 
prisoners of war, while the others, five or six in number made their escape in a 
wonderful manner amid the bullets of the enemy. The fifteen prisoners were 
»ow seized by as many powerful Indians; but were not tied, the reason of which 
will soon appear. Esther, a hedioue squaw, titled a queen or female chief. 
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probably on account of being the daughter of a chief, being not far distant, from 
the place of their capture ; a yell of the Indiana of a peculiar note brongkt her to 
the spot, when they were immediately led a short distance from the shore into 
the woods, to a clear and open space. H-^re they wre reo nested to sit down ift 
a circle, not knowing for what purpose, as thpy trusted to the promise of receiT- 
ing quaariersy and did not therefore apprehena any danger ; imagining it to be 
some ceremony peculiar to the savages. As they sat in this circle a strong In- 
dian took his position behind each prisoner except one which was a mere boy, 
and placed his brawny hands upon each should, which as afterwards appeared was 
to prevent them from rising up and attempting to make their escape, when they 
should come know the reason why they had been thus seated m a circle. The 
reason of this ceremony now soon appeared, for as soon as all was ready, the queen 
approached with a large club in her hand, in a silent stealthy manner, up behind 
them, and drawing back her club she brought it down with all her might upon 
the head of her victim; when hi? biains flew in every direction; he fell back 
with a groan, and was dead. She now stept to the neictyon her right hand, and 
executed the same horrid blow on the next, with the same eiFect as on the first. 
Among the prisoners was a lad by the name of William Buck, the boy to whom 
we have just alluded, about fifteen years old,'who on a(icount of his youth was 
not held down by an Inidan like the other prisoners. This boy, when he saw 
what the queen was at and witnessed the blow which broke the skulls of his 
companions and heard the death gioan of the victim and saw him fall back a 
lifeless corpse, he became frightened, and springing to his feet tied with the speed 
of an arrow, crying piteously as he ran, aiming to hide himself in the woods if 
possible, yet without hope ; as he knew some Indian could soon overtake him ; 
but still he run on, though be run in despair. His fears were soon realized, for 
a swift Indian soon overtook him ; but instead of killing him on the s)>ot, as he 
no doubt expected, he began to sooth him, saying he should not be hurt, as he 
was but a little white headed boy. This was said in the hearing of a Mr. Ham- 
mond of whom we shall soon spsak. It is not impossible but the Indian meant 
to save the boy,, and take him for his own ; but as he led him along, there stept 
another Indian behind the lad and sunk the blade of his hatchet to the handle in 
his brains, when he was laid dead in his place in the circle, which he had but a mo- 
ment before occupied alive. 

During this short period the work «f death still went on, when soon there was but two 
left of the number which was fourteen msn and one boy. One of thess was a man of ex- 
traordinary atiength and actiTity, Libeus Hammond by name, who seeing now but mm 
man between himselfand eternity, resolve^ if possible to rescue himself, but if not to die 
fighting, and to sell bis life as dearly to the enemy as possible. At that awful moment 
too there came the vision of his wife and little ones at home, in a glance before him, 
which nerved him to desperation, when he sprang forward from under the hands of the In- 
dian behind him; and gaining his feet turned lound at the same instant, and gave him a 
blow with his fist, as quick as powerful: and laid his Indian prostrate at some distance. 
Ho then sprang ever him and with the violence of a frightened Bufiale, shot ^ on a 
straight line into the deep woods, running for the precious Ife. But two Indians instantly 
pursued, whom he soon perceived gained rapidly upon hlui, from whose tomahawks he 
knew there was noescapeif sufiered to overtake him. Stratagem, therefore, was to be 
resorted to as his only safety. Accordingly, jijst as they were about to reach him on fell 
spring, having gained the further end ol a tangled kind of at)iicket, darted suddenly out 
of a straight course, in which lie was running, and tacked off on another direction, and 
made his escape, while his pursuers were pitching and tumbling headlong ore r each other, 
occasioned by their own vcloclly, and an attempt to stop too suddenly; iiey became 
confused and no doubt hurt, and thus they lost him. Had this man died the nite of his 
fellows could never have been known , the dark and htfrrid transactions could never have 
become an item of the history of thosethnes of bleod and carnwe, as is now the fact. 
This account was derived from a man who was in the battle of V^^yoming, and is stiil 
living near Tawanda, the county seat of Bradford, Pa., and is, therefore, to be relied on 
as true. 
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